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that it is impossible that they should be. As soon
as the one or the other has been proved, the question
will be set at rest; till then it must remain an open
question, whatever our own predilections on the sub-
ject may be.

I do not take quite as desponding a view of the
problem of the common origin of language, but I
insist on this, that we ought not to allow this problem
to be in any way prejudged. Now it has been the
tendency of the most distinguished writers on com-
parative philology to take it almost for granted, that
after the discovery of the two families of language,
the Aryan and Semitic, and after the establishment
of the close ties of relationship which unite the
members of each, it would be impossible to admit
any longer a common origin of language. After the
criteria by which the unity of the Aryan as well as
the Semitic dialects can be proved, had been so
successfully defined, it was but natural that the
absence of similar coincidences between any Semitic
arid Aryan language, or between these and any other
branch of speech, should have led to a belief that no
connection was admissible between them. A Linnsean
botanist, who has his definite marks by which to re-
cognise an anemone, would reject with equal confi-
dence any connection between the species anemone
and other llowers which have since been classed under
the same head, though deficient in the Linnsean marks
of the anemone.

But there are surely different degrees of affinity in
languages as well as in all other productions of nature,
and the different families of speech, though they caii-
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